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Too many amateur artists mistakenly pride themselves on “‘jump- 
ing into” their pictures without planning — without making pre- 
liminary sketches. Very few professionals attempt to draw without 
making “studies” or without using all the aids they can, You 
remember how professional artists use tracing paper to help com- 
plete drawings? Well, there are many other aids that will also help. 
For instance, the ruler comes in handy, the compass is often use- 
ful, and the need for preliminary sketches is always necessary, 

When you first glance at the successful oil painting on this page, 
you might not realize all the work and planning that went into 
this piece of art. The artist did not start painting without making 
experimental drawings, nor ‘did he find that each brush stroke 
was perfect the first time. We have reproduced one of the artist's 
early sketches to show you how he began his painting. At first he 
didn’t use color, texture or very many details. He worked mainly 
to develop the solid structures by using guide lines and geometric 
shapes. With simple geometric forms, the artist's sketch looks like 
his subject matter with a minimum of details and effort. By ignoring 
the surface textures, color and unimportant details he was able 
to concentrate on the solid structure or FORM of the objects in 
his picture, 


You can tell that an orange is an orange and not a pear by 
color and texture, but you first recognize objects by their forms 
(solid shapes or structures). If you were blindfolded, you could 
still distinguish the orange — simply because its form is so different 
from the pear’s. The pear has as much form as the orange, but 
the two objects have different “shapes”. 

Form refers to the “3-dimensional shape” of an object. In other 
words, form takes up space — it is solid. The pear and the orange 
take up more space than a grape, but all three are “solid”. They 
all occupy space — they all have height, width and depth. Actually, 
all objects have form. And if you look for the forms of objects 
(solid shapes) and not for just the texture or color, you will be 
able to draw realistically sooner. Your subjects will appear solid 
and you will not be tempted to draw them flat, or 2-dimensional 
(with only height and width). If you see only 2-dimensions in 
your subjects, your pictures will always have a flat, outline qual- 
ity. But once you have a real understanding of solid objects, you 
will be able to shade and render them to appear “real”. 

In some ways, creating realistic images is easier for the sculptor 
than for the painter. Because the sculptor works with solid material, 
he always has depth as well as height and width, For instance, he 
could take a lump of soft clay and make very few alterations to 
of the orange we spoke of earlier. But your 
drawing paper does not have depth. You can not “model” an 
orange or even a grape on it because it is 2-dimensional — it is 
flat. As a pictorial artist you will be trying to create the illusion 

yee of depth. You will never have “real” depth unless 
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you “build-up” your picture by adding paper or thick clay-like 
paint. But if you do this, you will be doing sculptural work, and 
not painting . . . for painting is always “flat”. 

You will, however, be able to create the impression of depth 
in many ways (by shading with lines, planes and color). But in 
‘order to apply these drawing methods, you will have to “feel” 
your objects as well as sce them. You will have to know they are 
all solid . . . that they all have depth. In other words, the orange 
we discussed earlier is not just a circle painted orange; it is solid 
and ball-shaped and should be rendered to reveal this. 

But how do you know the form of your objects? At first it will 
be helpful to actually “feel” them, But soon you will be able to 
see resemblances between different objects and then you will be 
able to draw their forms by looking. Do you remember the orange 
and the grape? If you were to examine each one separately and 
then compare them, you would notice they have similar forms. 
They are both spheres (ball-shapes). Just as we have classed the 
orange and the grape as spheres, artists throughout the ages have 
found it helpful to remember that all objects are composed of four 
basic forms: the sphere, the cube, the cylinder, and the cone. For 
instance, as we have discussed, the grape and the orange are both 
spheres. The roof of a silo and a funnel are both cone-shaped. A 
lump of sugar and a house are shaped somewhat like cubes. And 
a log and a pencil are modified cylinders. If you find the BASIC 
forms of your subject (sphere, cube, cylinder, cone) you will find 
drawing easier. You will be more able to give the impression of 
realism and solidity to your work, 
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Form In Common Objects 


Everything you see and touch is made up of one or more of 
the four basic forms. Some objects, because they are very simple, 
resemble “basic forms” almost perfectly. Fluorescent light tubes 
and cigarettes are good examples. Each of these is long and 
round; they are simple cylinder forms. Your wastepaper basket 
may also be round like a cylinder. On the other hand, if it has 
flat sides, it may look more like the squarish form of the cube. 
Even if your basket is not a perfect cube (each surface is a per- 
fect square), you should still think of it as a member of the 
cube family, 

You don't often find the four basic forms as exact cubes, cylin- 
ders, cones or spheres, but must allow for variations. And this 
can be a challenging exercise . . . searching out the basic forms in 
‘common objects. Try it! Pick objects at random in your study area 
and list them on one side of a sheet of paper: chair, table lamp, 
ete, Now, across from these, try to reduce each object to its sim- 
plest form, Tell whether it is a cube, sphere, cone or cylinder. 
Some of these objects may have two or more basic shapes or 


These drawings of the fish bowl, 
apple and cup resemble common ob- 
jects that you no doubt have in your 
own home. These three, if considered 
in their simplest form, are variations of 
the sphere. 


Glass bottles and jugs and millions of other 
objects are grouped os cylinder forms. This 
is a form that you will observe both in nature 
‘ond in numerous man-made objects. You can 
probably see quite a few right from where 
you're sitting. 


forms combined. For example, the base of a desk lamp may be 
basically a cube, while the shade may be a cylinder. Watch for 
these combinations when you make your list. 

How did you do? If you are like the average student, you prob- 
ably named five or six items and thought that was enough for 
a start. And it is. It’s a great start because those objects and those 
basic forms are filed in your mind forever! Your mind is like a 
gigantic filing cabinet that can hold as much information as you 
can put in it. It's true, It has been proved that you never forget 
anything! When you can't remember the date of a battle for a 
history test, or the name of your uncle's best friend, it’s because 
you have misplaced the key to the file. The information is still 
there. You just aren't able to get it out at the moment. As an 
artist, this is a very important principle to know and use. The 
more pictures you can see with your “camera-cyes” and remember 
in your “file-mind,” the more creative and productive you'll be. 
To keep your file in order and to get the most use out of it, keep 
the system of remembering simple. With every object you see and 
draw, start by listing it as a cube, a sphere, a cone or a cylinder. 
Think of the four basic forms. Look for them in everything, 
everywhere! 


The table and toaster, as well as 

e sharp edges and flat 
r to. cube. This is easy 
to see in the toaster and book, But 
with the table you have to use 
imagination. Think of 
the taLle as being solid, with no air 
space between the four legs ond 
you will see” a block shape, a cube. 


‘On the next three objects, the cone form 
is dleorly illustrated. The pine cone, in par- 
ficuler, takes its name from the basic form 
hat it follows. The metronome, used for count: 
ing in music, and the funnel are also voria- 
tions of the cone. 


Forms In Space 


In making your drawings of objects more solid and realistic 
ooking, it is often helpful to fit each object into an “imaginary 
package”. Ask yourself which of the four basic forms you would 
use as a container if you were to wrap the objects for mailing. 
A candle stick holder is usually round so you would pack it in a 
hollow, cylindrical tube. A clown hat or party hat could be mailed 
if it were inserted into a cone. Most Christmas tree ornaments 
would be protected in a “sphere” package. And, if you were to 
send a car or bus by mail, the package might be made in the shape 
of a big cube or rectangular box. To do this kind of packing, you 
may sometimes have to mentally simplify a part of the object to 
make it fit. Eliminating the handle on a jug would Iet it slide easily 
into a cylinder. At other times, however, you may want to mentally 
add to the object to make it a solid, and more compact. Adding 


material to the space between the legs of a table makes it a better 
cube package. 

Now, what happens to the forms and the space around the 
forms, if you put many objects into your “make believe” package? 
Remember that each form has bulk and must have room to sit 
without cutting into its neighbor's space. And, when you place a 
cube beside a sphere, the two objects don't fit closely together! No 
matter how carefully you arrange these items, you will always have 
empty air space between them. This is also true when using more 
than one object in a picture. As soon as you start drawing group 
arrangements you have to show the negative space around the 
objects as well as the positive shape of the object. Note the arrows 
on the stil life, indicating the negative space in this picture. In your 
own work, you will be drawing positive form, but you don’t want 
to forget that a good picture needs “air to breathe,” too. 
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Distortions in Form 


When you begin drawing more than one form at a time, and 
as you draw objects from different positions, you will realize that 
they seem to change shape. The end of a cylinder will not always 
look round, but at times, becomes an imperfect circle or an ellipse. 
Cubes do not always appear perfectly square either, but look larger 
in front and smaller in the back, These changes are referred to as 
foreshortening. The study of foreshortening is called perspective 
and you will be using it in many of your later lessons. For now, you 
need only a few simple rules to guide you in your drawings of form. 

The most important perspective rule you should remember is 
that an object looks smaller as it moves away from you into the 
distance. You see an example of this when you look down a stretch 
of railroad tracks and the ties and rails look smaller and smaller 
until they almost vanish. Similarly, if you stand near a row of 
telephone poles and look down the row, the poles in the back- 
ground near the horizon will look shorter than the ones close to 
where you're standing 

On this charcoal sketch you can clearly see foreshortening in 
the different sized blocks. Note that the front part of each block 
looks larger than the end farther away. It is this change in size, 
this distortion, that gives the blocks their feeling of form and 
Foreshortening must be shown if a drawing is to appear 
correct. Our sketch shows the blocks floating in space but the 
same foreshortening would exist if they were placed on the ground 
or on a table, or were glued to a wall. Try this experiment to prove 
the point —set a group of children’s building blocks on the floor 
at different distances from where you are sitting. If you observe 
closely, or better yet, if you make a good drawing, you'll detect 
distortion in every block. If you don't have any building blocks, 
use cardboard boxes or wooden boxes. 


Foreshortening 

As we discussed before, the shape or “look” of an object is 
influenced by the position from which it is viewed. To sce this 
effect, hold a circle shape, such as a plate, directly in front of you, 
50 you are looking squarely at the eating surface. It will appear 
perfectly round. However, if you tip the plate so that its bottom 
is down, it will no longer be a perfect circle. It is now a fore- 
shortened circle, an ellipse. If you keep it with the eating surface 
up and raise the plate above your normal eye level, only the 
underside will show. By dropping it down even with your eyes, 
you will see less and less of the ellipse and more of the plate’s rim 
or edge. Dropped far below your eye level, the plate will again 
look round. Note the changes on the demonstration: in each posi- 
tion new foreshortening is illustrated. 
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Art work by Ray Dowsett. 


Why not experiment to see how this distortion also appears when 
a rectangular box or cube is scen at different eye levels? Hold a 
book out in front of you and above your eye level and then gradu- 
ally lower it until it is even with your eyes. Finally drop it down 
even with your waist. Look at the book by moving your eyes with- 
‘out changing the position of your head. This way, you will keep 


~ the same eye level. If you go slowly, you should be able to see 


the foreshortening and distortion clearly. 

Reverse this experiment by placing several objects on a table top 
and viewing them from different heights. Every time you change 
your position, either above or below your subjects, they sill seem 
to change their shape. This change, this foreshortening, can be 
seen in everything you see and draw. 


Form Construction 


In each drawing you should usually break your work into two 
general categories. First, and most important, is to capture the 
large basic form or structure of your subject. And second, to finish 
the drawing, the surface details need to be indicated. Working in 
this manner gives the best results for most students, Professionals 
also rely on this procedure. On the other hand, untrained people 
usually reverse this order; they draw the details first. And, the 
results are disastrous! You've seen this kind of drawing where 
the picture grows and grows — right off the paper! Sketches of 
figures and heads in particular have this tendency. The features 
of the face seem so interesting to the untrained artist that he gets 
them and the entire head much too large for the size of the body. 
These “monsters” will happen less often when an artist starts con- 


When drawing the sphere, you can use your compass to get the large 
outside shape. To get the feeling of the roundness inside the sphere, you 
have to draw free-hand ellipses. These will come easily with a little 
practice 


Some of the most enjoyable construction work for the new student 
is cylinder deawings. Try some large cylinders, and then try @ group 
of smaller ones. For variety, be sure to have them going in different 
directions. 
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structing the basic forms first, and saves the details till last. 

You will find it easy to do construction drawings if you think 
of yourself as having “X-Ray” vision. By seeing through an object. 
you will be able to “feel” its form ... its three-dimensional bulk. 
Remember, form and solidness are needed in realistic art work. 


WHAT TO DO 


Start with the simple forms on this page. Practice your X-ray 
vision and your “see through” construction drawing. You will 
find that it’s not difficult, especially if you begin with the basic 
forms: the cube, sphere, cylinder, and cone, For your practice 
drawings, follow suggestions in the captions. Remember to stress 
the three-dimensional “feeling” in your practice sketches. 
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To draw @ cone, combine an ellipse with two straight lines. You 
will not be able to rely on your compass for the round end; however, 
you can use your ruler to get the sides straight and clean. 


You have probably already done many drawings similar to the: 
sketches of the cube. This is an easy type of construction drawing be- 
‘cause you can use your ruler to help you get the sides and edges of 
the cube straight. 
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ART INSTRUCTION SCHOOLS 


You are well on your way to drawing any object in the world 
when you can construct the four basic forms accurately. Every 
object that you see is, in a sense, a combination or a variation of 
these four forms. With your ability to construct these, you can 
make the necessary changes to illustrate almost any object imag- 
inable. Always remember to use your X-ray vision and draw out 
the hidden parts even though they won't show on the finished 
picture. Constructing the complete object or form, even though 
a section of it doesn’t show, is the best way to make it look solid 
and realistic. 

Now that you have a good method of drawing, you must not 
overlook the fact that it needs practice. A method or theory can 
never make you into an artist unless you are willing to apply what 
you have learned. Reading and studying your textbook is of course 
4 must, but just as important are the hours spent in drawing and 


The construction of the sphere lends itself easily to a finished picture 
‘of a pumpkin. Earlier in the textbook, you saw how the sphere form 
‘was used to capture the shape of a coffee cup. With the sphere form as 
© guide, and your imagination, you can draw hundreds of interesting 
objects. 


Cylinder shapes are seen around you in every phase of daily living. 
Drain pipes are cylinders. Many wastepaper baskets ore round cylin- 
ders, Glasses, jugs, jars, telephone poles, rifle borrels, water pipes, ond 
bottles of all sizes also fit this category. You can illustrate any number 
of these objects if you use your x-ray vision and the construction style 
of drawing. 


sketching. There are no set rules to tell you how much to p 
each person must work out his own schedule. The one rule that is 
constant, however, is: The more hours and the more days of the 


‘week you practice, the more skillful you will become as an 


WHAT TO DO 


Don’t let this day slip by without practicing some of the “con- 
struction method” drawings. Copy the illustrations on this page. 
Then, if you feel really ambitious, pick several objects in your 
room to draw. Don't forget to use your X-ray vision — the extra 
time you spend “building” the drawing will be worth the effort. 
For suggestions related to this practice activity, study the draw- 
ings on this page and the captions under each. 


Some pieces of glassware resemble the shape of a cone. This form 
can also be found in nature. A volcanic mountain looks similar to a cone, 
1s do pine cones, corrots and icicles. There are also many structures 
which man hos built thot employ this form. How many can you draw? 


__ Cube shapes lend themselves well to objects such as houses and build: 

ing ott mention interior feria like tables, chairs and sofas. 
an example of how a simple rectangular box f 

relop this drawing of a small radio. srt oe ed 


Traditional Modeling 


Using @ simple outline seems the natural way for most people te begin 
a drawing. However, if modeling or shading is added, it often makes o 
drawing more effective and finished looking. Shading emphasizes the 
form of objects. Wih the adition of modeling they look more slid and 
three-dimensional 


On each object there are variations of tone. Notice the sphere. The 
lightest area is the highlight and the next lightest value is the halftone. 
Third is the reflected light area at the bottom of the sphere. The fourth 
darkest value lies between the reflected light area and the halftone 
area and is the darkest areo on the object. This is known as the shadow 
edge. And, a cast shadow “falls” on the ground beside each object. 
This is the darkest of the five areas. 


Renderings by Charles Murphy. 


Compore this second illustration with the first to see how the light 
cond shadow patterns have made it more realistic looking. The objects 
now seem to actually come forward and go back into space. This illusion 
of space and depth is created primarily by using a strong light source 
and the resulting shadows. This art was lit from above. 


In modeling, you need strong contrast: areas of black, plus the white 
of the poper for highlights. Cast shadows are also important. They are 
‘lways located on the side opposite the source of light. On this picture 
they “fall” on the left which means the light is coming from the right. 
Be careful placing cast shadows... if they don’t fall away from the 
light source, it will distort the realism in your drawing. 
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Contemporary Modeling 


Showing form with light and shadow patterns is @ part of rendering 
most traditional realistic art. This style is found in many contemporary 
pictures, too. Even when blending or shading is not emphasized in a 
decorative picture, o wide range of values is important to give the ort 
solidity and form. 


The addition of this lighter gray illustrates two important phases in 
modeling a picture. First, this groy helps tie the shadows together 
making the objects appear even more solid; second, it marks the size 
and location of the highlights. These two items should be clearly estab: 
lished before the artist starts the final details 


This drawing is still extremely simple, yet it now begins to have a 
feeling” of space and perspective. These qualities, plus a solid three- 
dimensional look come from adding strong dark shadows. Note how 
they cling to the right side of each object. Note also the cast shadows. 


In the completed picture more light and dark accent details com- 
bine to make a pleasing all-over pattern, This, you'll remember, is not 
@ realistic modeling of form but is a more decorative, stylized interpre- 
totion. Highlights, cast shadows and halftones come into play, although 
reflected light and the shadow edge ore not often needed in this style 
of modeling. 
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FORM 


Step by step demonstrations by Ray Dowsett. 
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Form In The Human Figure 


Studying form may seem a little difficult at times because, 
you're like most students, you would prefer to draw people and 
animals rather than cylinders and cubes. But truly, if you can 
draw cubes and cylinders, it usually follows that you are able 
to draw the form in figures, too. And, as you will soon see, the 
ability to do successful animal sketches is also influenced by your 
knowledge of drawing these basic forms. 


You must be able to draw form well if you are going to do 
realistic convincing figures. Form, you'll remember, means a solid 
three-dimensional object. . . something that fills space. This same 
description also applies to the human figure — it is a solid, three- 
dimensional form that occupies space. Next, you've learned that 
artists divide forms into four general groups: cube, sphere, cone 
and cylinder. You also discovered that objects aren't always like 
one of these basic forms, but have many variations. In the human 
figure this last principle is especially easy to see. A good figure 
sketch should never look like the “Tin Man” from the Wizard of 
Oz! Bones and muscles produce many subtle changes and varia~ 
tions in figures. 

Modeling and the use of a strong light source are other impor- 
tant items in developing form drawings and figure art, For this 
sketch, the artist used both modeling and a definite source of light. 
You can tell by the “fall” of the shadows that the light was located 
to the left and slightly above the young lady 

In his first preliminary sketches, the artist drew with a construc- 
tion method, building up the large basic structure. This method of 
working “simple to complex” is useful to establish the basic forms 
before working on the surface details. Note how simple cylinders 
express the roundness of the arms and legs. And, in the head and 
lower trunk, the sphere shape is evident. The upper trunk, from the 
waist (0 the shoulders, is a variation of a cylinder: it is basically 
round, though it is wider at the shoulders, This sketch is quite 
in be helpful 
when you are first learning the forms of the human figure. If you 
can see in this simple fashion, it is only a matter of time until 
you can polish your work into professional looking, realistic art 


mechanical looking, yet drawing in this manner 


‘A study by George Terp. 
‘The four basic forms, the cone sphere cylinder and cube are guides that 


can help you in all your future art work. These forms are found in every 
object you draw. Memorize them — they're important. 


Figures by Tore Asplund. 
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Form in Animals 


Most artists enjoy sketching and painting animals. And, whether 
you draw a family pet or work from a photo of some forest crea- 
ture, you'll do better if you use form in your art. The same methods 
needed to do the four basic forms, and figures, are also important 


in drawing animals, 


On these two illustrations of the white-tail deer, you can see 
how form played its part, In the realistic sketch it is evident, just 
as it is on the special construction demonstration. On the first 
drawing the artist used many details to show form. Simple cubes 
and cylinders bring out the structure on the second example. 

Art students sometimes have trouble with their drawings be- 
se many animals have thick, furry coats, Stripes, spots and color 
combinations also may “blind” a beginning artist. Using a see- 
through construction method can overcome some of these difficul- 
ties, However, you should try to avoid animals with this kind of 
coat at the beginning. If you have the choice of studying a shaggy 


Animal studies by Walter Wilwerding 


Collie, or a sleek Golden Retriever, you should pick the retriever. 
On this animal, you can see the form easier —and do a more 
life-like drawing. Using your knowledge of cubes, cones, cylinders, 
and spheres should also guide you to more successful results. 

A good exercise that will develop your ability to see form is 
drawing over photos and art work in magazines and newspapers. 
Take any large, clear photograph, illustration or piece of adver- 
tising art and over this place a sheet of transparent tracing paper. 
Now, on the tracing paper, make a copy of the printed art, but 
don't try to show every single detail. Don't copy the folds in the 
clothing, or the fur on animals. And, don’t define the bark or leaves 
on a tree. This practice is not to make an exact copy of the original 
but to find how the artist has used form to make his work con- 
vincing. Use your x-ray vision. On an arm, for example, draw it 
as several jointed cylinders. On all the areas, keep it simple... 
stick to the basic forms as much as possible. 


Casein painting of diesel engine by Roswell Brown, former student of 
‘An Instruction Schools. 


A “Peanuts” cartoon by Charles M. Schulz. 


Painting by Walter Parker for the Humble Oil and Refining Co. Reproduced 
through the courtesy of Wilkinson-Schiwets and Tips, Inc., Houston, Texas. 
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Form in Art 


This illustration has some beautiful examples show- 
ing foreshortening and perspective of forms, The main 
subject, the train, gets larger as it comes into the 
picture. The metal over-structure is also larger in the 
front, on the near side of the train, and smaller on 
the side that is farther away. In the background build- 
ings, good placement of light and shadow patterns 
Gepict these solid, three-dimensional forms. 

You can bring your creative imagination into play 
to see the solidness of the over-structure above the 
train. This is really a (solid) cube-like form! The diesel 
engine can be thought of os a solid box, and behind 
it, the tonk car is almost a perfect cylinder. 

The last point to note is the ground the trai 
traveling on. The bed for the tracks and the fo: 


for the over-structure is really o solid flat form just 
like @ table top. The artist, when he planned this 
picture, no doubt, started with this idea and then 
195, elc., on top of it, 


“constructed” the train, bui 


cortoon, there are very few details, no color, and 
‘almost no modeling. Nevertheless, each object and 
figure looks solid and thr sional. On the back- 
ground buildings, you see perspective and foreshort- 
ening used to show form: each building gets larger 

‘comes into the picture. In the foreground, the 
pool has the form of a short, wide cylinder. 
And, the figures inside the pool, follow the theory of 
erranging objects in an imaginary package. In this 
cartoon, however, the water takes the place of the 
negative (air) space. 

The little characters, themselves, are good exam- 
ples of “creative form.” They do not follow the realis- 
tic structure of human figures, nor do they correspond 
exactly to the four basic forms. Yet, each is a solid, 
chunky, thoroughly charming little sprite. 


After you have enjoyed the action and excitement 
lustration you should plan to use your x-ray 
on it, Being able to see more than the ordinary 
viewer can see is your job. As an artist, you must do 
more than just look at a picture. You must study it. 
When you look past the details and values of 
illustration, you will see that the artist has made good 
use of form in this work. On the boys' helmets, model- 
ing wos used to show the roundness of these spheres. 
The boys’ heads also suggest this solid shape of the 
sphere. Their necks ore cylinders, as ore their arms 
cond legs. In the chest ond stomach region, it isn't 
le to find © simple bosic form. Still the feeling 
of solidness ond depth is easy to see. And, although 
the background is extremely simple, there is form 
here, too. This area hos depth—you don't get the 
impression that the boys are pasted up against a 
fit wall. 


‘ART INSTRUCTION SCHOOLS 


Van Gogh, Tate Gallery, London. 


Another mark of a great artist is his ability to see beauty in the most 
common everyday object. Or, to take a very familiar subject, such as a 
chair, and give it new importance through sensitive creative painting. 
For the ly sensitive person, any object can serve os inspiration to 
moke a beautiful piece of art. 

ional or realistic pointing, the artist is concerned 
with capturing the form and solidness of his subject. Color details and 
textures are important, but these, without form, do not add up to good 

ing the chair looks solid .. . almost powerful, The 
feeling comes from the repe the legs, cross: 
braces and back. Clean geometric patterns on the floor and background 
also help emphasize the form and solidity of this painting. 


As in all represent 


sound art, In this pail 


Spheres and cylinders hold the center of interest in this detail of the 
Cezanne painting. In the demonstration drawing you can see how the 
artist avoided monotony by varying the sizes of the forms. 
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Still Life by Paul Cezanne, National Gallery, Oslo, 


FORM 


Study Van Gogh's pai 
posed of two cubes. These are not perfect squares but have be 
slightly for @ more engaging effect. 


ing closely and you will see that the chair is com- 
distorted 


In this painting, the subject matter is based on three of the four basic 
forms. The fruit, though varying in color and shape, are principally ball- 
shaped spheres. A cylinder form is clearly seen in the pitcher, while the 
table is ¢ member of the cube family. The only basic form not represented 
is the cone. 

Only a small oreo of the total space in this picture is filled with positive 
forms: the plate, fruit, table, etc. Almost all of the background can be 
considered negotive or unused space. This negative “air space” flows 
tween the background ond the objects; it also circulates between the 
individual objects. None of this space, however, is deep space as you 
might see in a landscape, but is quite shallow or limited. This competent 
handling of form and imaginative use of space is the 
creative artist 


Suill Life Of Books by Vincent Van Gogh, in the Van Gogh Collection. 


Sill life pointing is the painting of inanimate objects such as fruit, flowers, driftwood, bottles, drapery, etc. This 
type of subject is well-suited to fine artists because they can arrange them with common objects from their own studio. 
This composition of the books is © fine example. Books, for most people, are to be read and then put away on a shelf. 
For this artist, their various colored bindings and strong rectangular forms served os both an inspiration and o chal- 
lenge. Try o sill life like this yourself. See how easy, yet how difficult, it is to make on interesting study using just a 


group of ordinary books. 


Books are not exact cubes but they are closer to this basic form than to any of the other three. Any box shoped, 
flat sided object should be considered as a member of the cube family. Thinking of this will help you illustrate this 


type of form more accurately. 


Realistic Shading 

A very effective way of making a drawing look realistic is through 
the use of shading. You can shade with any medium: pencil, char- 
coal, ink or paint, For now, we want to limit your work to pencil 
because it is the tool you are most familiar with. 

Shading is the artis’s way of showing the effect of light and 
shadow on an object, person, animal or scene. Pencil shading also 
can be used to suggest color. Use dark gray tones for dark colors, 
light grays for light colors and so on. Since we are most concerned 
with making drawings which show good form, we will concentrate 
on shading which portrays the effect of light and shadow on a 
subject 

To make the study of shading easier, art teachers have devised 
five terms explaining five variations in light and shadow patterns. 
Knowing these terms can help you make better observations. You 
will look harder to see and discover the five parts of light and 


Full light rea 


Observe the five types of light and shadow in 


Light tones show the shadow side of the egg and its 
cast shadow. Tones moke it easier to compare the 
shapes or the subject with the shopes on your draw- 
ing and spot the errors, in your drawing, if there are 
ny. Light pencil shading can be erased fairly easily; 
therefore, you should keep your tones light until you 
are fairly certain all the shapes in the drawing are 
correct. 


The five types of light and shadow are blended to- 
gether to duplicate the tones in the photo of the egg. 
Notice the soft, indistinct edges on the cast shadow 
ond where the halftones meet the full light are. 
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shadow. More intense observation should in tum help you draw 
with more clarity and sensitivity. Here are the five terms: full light, 
shadow edge, halftones, cast shadows, reflected light. Following is 
a full explanation of each. 

The full light area is the side of the subject nearest the light 
source (the sun or electric light). The place where light and shadow 
meet is the shadow edge. All the gray tones between the shadow 
edge and full light are called halftones, Any shadow cast on the 
ground or a wall, etc., is called a cast shadow. Light bouncing off 
the floor or any reflective surface and onto the subject is called the 
reflected light. Reflected lights often lighten the shadows on the 
subject. 

Memorize these five terms, And study the demonstration on this 
page to see exactly where each plays its part in realistic shading. 


The five types of light ond shadow ore easily seen in this photograph. 
Itis these tones which allow one to see the rounded form of the egg. 


The ortist worked over the light tones with a stronger, 
darker pencil stroke. Now he must “soften” and blend 
the dark and light tones together. 


Good Realistic Drawing 

Why do people have trouble making realistic drawings? There are 
a number of reasons, but most of them have to do with seeing 
incorrectly. A trained artist has a special ability to see; that is, he 
knows what to look for. By practice and a great deal of effort the 
artist trains himself to observe things non-artists overlook. With 
his visual skills sharpened, the artist can then translate what he 
sees to what he draws. So the first step is to sce more keenly, to see 
With the scarching, sensitive eye and mind of an artist. 

Students often see surface details but miss basic shapes and 
large patterns of light and shadow. Take the demonstration on these 
pages, for example. Without guidance, a student might be over- 
whelmed by the gourd’s unusual color and bumpy surface. He 
might start shading textures and colors before seeing or drawing 
basic forms and large shadow patterns. 


We have eliminated the gourd’s unusual color by spray painting 
it white! This does away with the one distraction, color. Actually, 
the practice of drawing pure white objects has been used for cen- 
turies by art schools and the great teachers in art, Showing the vari- 
ations of light and shadow in a drawing becomes on easier task 
when the subject being drawn is white. 

‘As you look at each drawing on these pages, relate it to the shad- 
ing of the egg scen earlier. The egg and gourd have similar shapes. 
The five types of light and shadow appear in both demonstrations. 
The pencil shading technique used by the artist is very close in both 
cases, The method of showing the form of both subjects is exactly 
the same ... and it is the same method you should use on the 
realistic shaded drawings you make. 


Originally, this gourd was green with yellow-gold streaks. These 
color variations made it difficult to observe the five types of light 
‘and shadow. 


We sproyed the gourd with white paint to eliminate the distracting colors. 
The light and shadow potterns are easy to see on the “all white gourd” 


The first step is to draw the gourds basic shape and 
simple shadow pattern. The flat tone is shaded lightly 

cate it hos to be erased, Having checked the draw- 
9 for accuracy, darker tones can be added. 


The artist compared his pe 


The method of shading the gourd is identical to the 
method used on the egg. The large areas of light and 
dark are put down before any details ore indicated. 


You should always establish the form first and then 
add the details. 


il shading with the 


photograph and tried to duplicate the tones exactly. 


Here you see the variations in the shadow area 
completed, 


loped in this drawing. Next, the light spots 
(the bumps on the gourd) were created by touching 
the shaded area with a clean eraser. Touching the 
pencil drawing with on eraser removes spots of tone, 
without disturbing the form you have already estab- 
lished. Once the spots of tone had been removed the 


bumps. 


Note the soft blurred edge of the cast shadow. Note 
the soft edge where the halftone orea meets the full 
light area. This type of shading gives a look of reality 
to the drawing. Compare the art with the photo agai 


ortist used his pencil again to render 


Shading A Head 

Your art training is planned to move from easy subjects to ones 
which gradually become more difficult. First you leaned about 
form and the five parts of light and shadow by studying the drawing 
demonstrations of an egg. Next we presented a more dificult sub- 
ject, a gourd, This was similar to the egg but the gourd’s irregular 
surface presented some new shading problems. Now we take a giant 
step from eggs and gourds to drawing and shading a human head. 
Actually it is not such a big step. You will find that there are many 
similarities between the three subjects. 

In broad, general terms the human head is egg shaped. And, 
like a gourd, the head has an irregular surface. The projections of 
the brows, nose, lips and ears are just larger versions of the gourd’s 
nubby skin. Because of these similarities we can use the five types 
of light and shadow, the same general shading techniques. 

Here are a few new ideas you should know before tackling a 
complex subject like a human head, Keep in mind that shading is 
drawing! Shading is not adding tones to a drawing, it is drawing. 
You are creating shapes when you shade just as surely as when you 
draw with simple outline. Make a shadow too large or too small, 
draw the shape carelessly and your picture won't look right. Shad- 
ing is drawi never forget it 

Next point: There can be several smaller shapes within a larger 
shape. For example, the side of the head in shadow is one large 
shadow shape. But within this gray area are the smaller shapes 
ated by the shadow edge and reflected light. There may be 
darker tones within shadows, in the ear; or darker tone within a 
dark area as in the eye. So you must keep alert to subtle changes 
in tones and “shapes within shapes.” 


To shade large areas quickly, tip the pencil so the full 
length of the lead will be in contact with the paper at 
each stroke 
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With an HB pencil the artist lightly drew the shapes of the } jay 
head. He olso outlined the shadow shapes with lines show- ieee 5 
ing where the shadow edge and full light areas meet, = fav 


The artist storted shading the head in the some way he 
started shading the egg. At this stage, the shadow shapes y fa 
cre indicated with a simple *flat tone. This is a good time 2 

to check the drawing for accuracy. This flat tone on all the 

shadow areas will help you to see drawing mistakes. If 

you shade very lightly, you can erase and correct mistakes 

quite easily. ae: 


*A flat tone is @ single groy without light or dork veritions. 
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The photographer arranged his lighting 10 emphasize the structure 
of the model's head. The front of the head received light, while the 
side was in shadow, This three-quarter front lighting arrangement 
makes it easier to suggest three-dimensional form in a drawing, 


We have included these two demonstration drawings to moke sure 
you understand the term “planes.” Planes are flat surfaces. When 
plones are exaggerated, as in these exomples, the three-dimensional 
blocky look is emphasized. Many times artists exaggerate the planes 
in a drawing to help clarify or strengthen the form in his art. 


In the line drawing you can see the planes and flat surfaces 
marked off. Lines were used to indicate the side areas of 
the cheek, nose and chin, and the undercut of the area 
under the eyebrows, nose, upper lip and chin. 


Exaggerating Planes 

The approach to drawing presented on these two pages will have 
special meaning to anyone who has done any soap or wood carving. 
When you carve with a knife or chisel, you tend to slice away flat 
chips with each stroke of the blade. As a result the surface has a 
number of flat, wedge-shaped planes. Some carvers leave their work 
in this rough stage while others sand off the edges and planes to 
create a smoother, round appearance, The drawing demonstrations 
on these two pages starts with roughly blocked-in planes which are 
gradually softened and rounded off. 

‘A human head does not look like it is carved from a block of 
wood; nevertheless, there are subtle planes in the head. To empha- 
size the feeling of form in his drawings, the artist has exaggerated 
these flat surfaces. His work, in the early stages, looks blocky. The 
exaggerated planes emphasize the front areas of the head from 
those on the side. 

‘The drawing technique shown here has a tradition dating back 
hundreds of years. Many teachers in the past have asked their 
students to use planes to help them see and understand form. Em- 
phasizing planes, in a sense, is an exercise in seeing and thinking. 
You aren't expected to draw “block heads.” But, if you spend some 
time working with planes, you will have a better chance of develop- 
ing the shading skills necessary for creating drawings with a good 
feeling of form 
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By shading all areos thet are in shadow with'a_flat tone, 
the artist can now see clearly which areas ore in full light 
ond which ore in shadow. The combinotion of flat tones 
ond hard edges give this first shaded drawing a very solid, 
blocky look. 


At this stage the cast shadows under the nose, chin and 
eyebrows are more evident. The dark “color” of the eyes, 
hair ond turtlenecked sweater have also been indicated. 
The full range of tones, from lightest to darkest, gives a 
feeling of reality to the drawing. 


Here the artist hos strengthened the shadow edges. This 
mokes the reflected light areas more pronounced. The five 
types of light and shadow give a finished, realistic appear- 
cance to the ort work. 


Do not smear pencil shading with your finger or with facial 
tissue. Such rubbing gives a muddy look to the pencil 
shading, and will destroy the type of smooth, tonal grada- 
tions you need when rendering realistic forms. 
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Lighting 

Throughout this subject area we have stressed the need for good 
shading on form drawings. And since your shading is based on the 
shadows you see on the subject you're drawing, you also need to 
Jearn something about light setups. 

The ideal light arrangement is working from natural light. Tradi- 
tionally artists have used sky lights and windows with a north 
exposure because this light is the most consistent throughout the 
day and from season to season. If you have a north exposure, by all 
means give it a try. For that matter, you can work by sunlight 
coming through a window — if you limit your drawing time to an 
hour . . . the same hour each day. After an hour's time the move- 
ment of the sun will change the shadows on and around the subject 
you're drawing. When drawing on a gray day any window will 
work 

For night work you will have to rely on electric lighting. An 


Natural daylight coming through a window was used in this setup. The 
light coming from the upper left side creates a shadow along the right 
side of the egg. All five types of light and shadow are visible in 
this photo, 


Full ight area 


Halftone area’ 


Reflected light orea 


Shadow edge area 
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Cast shadow area 


The earthen jar is also illuminated by natural light. The arrangement 
wos identical to that of the egg. The halftone shadows, reflected light, 
etc, are all there but not as obvious as they were on the white egg. 


Shadow edge area 


Full light area 


Holftone crea’ 


Cast shadow area 


Reflected light area 
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overhead light fixture generally throws a soft light over the entire 
room area. However, you will need a stronger light close to the 
subject you're drawing to create a “spot light” effect. You should 
© experiment with the position of this light. By moving it around 
your subject you will create different shadow patterns. Some light 
and shadow patterns are better than others when trying to draw and 
shade form. The edges of the shadows, their harshness or softness, 
will also be -d by the relationship between the light source 
and the object being lit. The general rule is, the closer and more 
intense the light, the harder edged and darker the shadows. 
Another general rule about lighting setups for drawing: do not 
use more than one light source on your subject. One light offers 
the best chance to observe the five types of light and shadow. More 
than one light may create shadows which will complicate your 
efforts to show form in your drawing, 


Here the earthenware jar was illuminated by the right side of the jar. Such « lighting ar- 
two electric lights. As a consequence, there ore rangement is not desirable as the enlarged 
T two cast shadows, one on the left and one on photos show. 


In these two enlargements of the jar’s handle, 
you see what can happen from using more 
than one light source. With two lights, the 
shope and form of part of the jar’s handle is 
completely lost. However, when only a single 
light source was used, the cast shadows, half- 
tones ond reflected light made it easy to see 
the handle and easier to draw it. 
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Lighting Arrangements 

These are good lighting arrangements. When you light your sub- 
ject, arrange your lighting in a fashion similar to one of the ex- 
amples we have given. 


We call this three-quarter front light setup, becouse almost three 
fourths of the jar is in full light. It is an interesting lighting arrange- 
ment for doing form drawings, 


This is o three-quarter side light where most of the jor is in 
shadow. You can tell by the cast shadow on the ground and 
the shadow pottern on the jar that the light source was 
obove and to the left, 


The side light setup in this photo puts more of the jar in shadow. This 
is onother interesting way to light your subject. 


Your Choice of Subject 
Just as important as the lighting is the type of subject you draw. 
The right selection can give you rewarding drawing experience. The 
¢ will create frustration and discouragement, Here are 
some suggestions which will help you select objects most suitable 
for form drawings 

Figures and portraits are exciting but difficult. Therefore, it is 
wise to start with something simple, something which you can 
handle more successfully. Select a small object which you can place 
ona stand or table close to your drawing board. The small size will 
enable you to finish a drawing in an hour or two or in several 
working sessions. Be sure you can see the object completely without 
having to move your head up or down. For a small earthenware jar 
like the example on this page, a distance of from two to four feet 
would be right. Something larger should be farther away so you can 
see it, in its entirety, without moving your head. 

The object you pick should have a compact shape without too 


wrong choi 


By placing the light overhead, the lip of the jar casts a 
shadow down on the body of the jar. Many times the form 
of the subject you wish to draw will influence the type of 
lighting crrangement you set up. 


many angles or projections, Fruit and vegetables make good draw- 
ing subjects. A cup or hat, a shoe or boot, or a tool like a hammer 
or hand axe would also serve. 

Always give special attention to the subject’s surface. Stay away 
from smooth, shiny or highly reflective objects as their shadows 
and reflections will double and triple the difficulty of your work. 
Things with a matt, light-absorbing surface are better than those 
with high-gloss surfaces. Objects whose color is on the light side, 
(light brown, light green, etc.) are also preferable to those with 
dark colors. Things with middle or light value colors make it easier 
to observe the five parts of light and shadow. 

Whatever you do, while you are learning to shade, avoid subjects 
with decorated surfaces. An object with a vivid floral pattern, 
printed lettering or a checkerboard design would tax the patience 
and ability of a skilled professional. Later in your art studies you 
will tackle these more difficult subjects. 
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